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New Coating Protects 
Myers Sprayer Tanks 


DEFIES SPRAY MIXTURES THAT 
SOFTEN ORDINARY PAINT IN MINUTES 


This amazing new tank-saver coating 
provides positive protection against the 
corrosive action of strong spray solu- 
tions thatcanruin high-quality, uncoated 
steel tanks in a few months. It is a per- 
manent baked-on finish which is applied 
over a special coating actually bonded 
to the steel. If the finish is damaged by 
scratches or impact, the chemical bond 
confines corrosive action (see drawing). 
Ordinary methods of painting permit 
liquids to “creep” under the paint and 
attack the metal. 


TESTS PROVE LONGER TANK LIFE 


BAKED FINISH 
BONDED COATING 


STEEL STEEL 


NEW METHOD ORDINARY METHOD 


TTT The new finish assures longer tank 
| life by eliminating paint peeling and 
flaking that clog spray nozzles, pumps 
and strainers. Test panels prove it. 
Panels 1, 2 and 3 received the new 
bonded coating; panels 4, 5 and 6 
received ordinary treatment. All 
panels were scratched and immersed 
in a strong solvent present in many 
spray mixtures. Result: after several 
weeks, panels 1, 2 and 3 lost no paint; 
others were stripped nearly bare. 


SEE YOUR [iMyerf] SPRAYER DEALER TODAY 


Myers 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. + DEPT. AV-11, ASHLAND, OHIO 
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Concentrate Spraying 
Equipment 


Buffalo Turbine Grower-engineered spraying equipment will put dollars in your pocket. 
Pioneers in concentrate and air blast spraying equipment, Buffalo Turbine's experience and 
improvement on principles of concentrate spraying make this equipment the finest in the 
field. Buffalo Turbine is an all purpose unit. It will distribute dust or liquid insecticides at 


the same time or separately. 


“STAINLESS STREAMLINER" 


The new “stainless stream- 
liner" equipped with a 200- 
galion tank will give you 
years of trouble free serv- 
ice. Low initial cost and 
one man operation means 
spraying economy. Pump 
capacity from 2 gals. to 
30 gals. per minute. Ac- 
claimed as the outstanding 
sprayer of 1955. 





“SPRAYER-DUSTER" 


Large enough for the big grower 
and small enough for the small 
grower. The Buffalo Turbine Spray- 
er and Duster can be equipped 
with a 50 or 100 gallon tank, skid 
or trailer mounted. Proven by 
growers for orchard or row crop 
spraying and dusting. 





"3-POINT DUSTER" 
ENGINEERED TO FIT 
YOUR HYDRAULIC 
LIFT TRACTORS 


The Buffalo Turbine 3 point duster is 
the most powerful duster covering 
the greatest area on the market 
today. The “Buffalo Duster" has its 
own power and may be easily used 
on your tractor, truck or jeep. 
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The Exclusive Gentlemen—Please send me full informa- 


| 
“"BUFFA LO TU RBINE™ tion on the Buffalo Turbine Sprayer-Duster. 
Axial-Flow Blower | 1 have approximately............. acres 

Used in All Models | 

Prices Start At Less Than |! 

$1,000 | 


in vegetables consisting mostly of...... 


BUFFALO TURBINE 


AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


INC. 
GOWANDA, NEW YORK 








LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 


Co-operate to Sell 


Dear Editor: 

I was much impressed with Lloyd Davis’ 
story about the tomato growers near Al- 
bany, N. Y., and how they co-operate to 
sell. Anybody who questions the wiseness 
of such a procedure has only to visit one 
of the new supermarkets in his area to see 
the handwriting on the wall. We have 
made great strides in producing things— 
we are now on the verge of advances in 
distribution, marketing, and selling. New 
packaging, supermarkets, branding perish- 
ables, radio and television, migration of 
families from city to suburb are forcing 
great changes in our fruit and vegetable 
marketing system. 

The grower who is not alive to these 
changes and who does not adjust to meet 
them, in my humble opinion, will fast find 
his markets disappearing. 

We need more articles along these lines. 
St. Louis, Mo. S. A. Euclid 


Watch for a story soon to appear about 
how growers near Anna, IIl., organized 
“Little Egypt Growers,” a co- op to market 
cucumbers.—Ed. 


Artichoke Addict 


Dear Editor: 

Some time ago you had an article en- 
titled “Gourmet’s Delight” which was about 
artichokes. Since then I haven’t seen any- 
thing about them and wonder if the arti- 
choke industry is going ahead as your 
article indicated. 

For the benefit of other artichoke addicts, 
I’d like to tell you how I raise them on a 
small scale. First, I obtained a good grade 
of globe seeds and planted them indoors in 
flats in late winter. When the seedlings 
were about 2 inches high, I transplanted 
them to pots. A combination of peat and 
garden soil worked fine. After all danger 
of frost was past in the spring, I put the 
young plants outdoors in a sunny location. 
They yielded well and before frost this fall 
I intend to cover each plant with an in- 
verted basket covered with fresh horse 
manure to protect the tender plants which 
are not hardy in this locale. 

Dighton, Mass. Mrs. A. B. Coyle 


Farmland Zoning 
Dear Editor: 

What is happening to the good, rich, 
productive farmland of this country? More 
and more, it is being used for non-agricul- 
tural purposes. Instead of planting vege 
tables, the developers of this country are 
planting factories and housing develop- 
ments. 

I do not mind industrial development on 
land that is not good farmland—parts of 
the south, for example. But why do they 
build a Levittown in one of the richest 
potato areas of this country—Nassau Coun- 
ty, Long Island? Why do they build fac- 
tories all over one of the few areas in the 
country that can grow vegetables nearly 
all year-long—southern California? 

What is needed is some federal or state 
agency to zone the farmlands of our na- 
tion. If individual developers have no re 
gard for the soil they are “developing, 
then it is up to government to legislate 
that regard. I say, let’s zone the g 
farmland to farmland, and let the develop 
ers do their developing eet else. 
Canton, Ohio A. Martin 
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LE GROW 


By DONALD COMIN 


PODERN potato storages are de- 
signed to hold the crop for a 
long period with a minimum of 
shrinkage and sprouting. 

New features include aboveground 
construction, wall air flues, and floor 
ducts which double for use as unload- 
ing ducts where power conveyors are 
available. In the more moderate 
climatic areas of the country, above- 
ground structures allow more rapid 
cooling of the potatoes in the fall, 
tasier loading and unloading, and 
more accurate control of both tem- 
perature and humidity. Forced ven- 
tilation systems are desirable in most 
localities, and should provide for cir- 
culation of outside air or recirculation 
of storage air through the potatoes. 

At the request of the editors of 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, we 
have designed a potato storage that 
imcorporates these desired features. 
With a few changes, it will suit most 
local conditions and requirements. 

This plan utilizes light aggregate 
building block construction with pi- 
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Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


lasters of block filled with re-enforced 
concrete. By changing to heavy 
aggregate blocks, the plan is suitable 
for below ground or earth-banked 
storages. Thus, almost any conven- 
ient location could be utilized. 

The shape is optional although a 
square structure was selected to econ- 
omize on materials, considering the 
storage capacity obtainable. The addi- 
tion of several feet in length would 
provide for loading and unloading 
under cover as well as a necessary 
work area and place for heater in 
case the potatoes are to be conditioned 
before delivery to a chipper. The size 
of this addition would depend largely 
on the extent of the required pro- 
visions for handling the potatoes in 
and out of storage and including any 
special handling, grading, and pro- 
cessing equipment. 

This 50-foot square model storage 
is designed to hold approximately 
17,500 bushels when piled 10 feet 
deep. This does not allow for any 
work space or alleys. Approximate 


Artist's drawing of 17,500-bushe! potato storage. 


Build «@ POTATO 
STORAGE BUILDING 


Latest construction ideas are included 
in this model storage designed especially 
for American Vegetable Grower readers 









bushel capacity for less than full load- 
ing may be figured by obtaining the 
square feet of floor covered by the 
potatoes, multiplying by the depth of 
piling in feet and dividing the product 
by the space occupied per bushel, 
which is 1.43 cubic feet. The 50-foot 
width is maximum for unsupported 
roof spans using any of several types 
of roof trusses. 

Although block construction is 
used here, wood construction could 
be used as well. By utilizing light 
aggregate blocks and filling the cores 
with a loose-fill or pour insulation 
and painting to waterproof both sides 
of the block, a wall with the equiva- 
lent of 1 to 1% inches of corkboard 
is obtainable. In one _ operation, 
a moisture-resistant wall is obtained 
and the asphalt-coated inside surface 
provides a water condensing surface 
to aid in humidity control. 

In colder climates, additional in- 
sulation would probably be advisable. 
This would be placed between the 
2x6 studs required under such con- 
ditions or in the case of an entirely 
wood structure. This type of con- 
struction is based on the fact that the 
over-all heat movement into or out of 
a storage is the result of the thickness 
of the insulation used in both ceiling 
and walls. Therefore, by increasing 
the thickness of insulation in the 
ceiling, the thickness of insulation in 


(Continued on next page) 











the walls may be reduced with no 
great over-all change in heat gain or 
loss. Such a shifting has its limita- 
tions, but was followed here for eco- 
nomic reasons. 

Using 6 or 10 inches of insulation 
in the ceiling tends to raise its surface 
temperature and eliminate condensa- 
tion at this point to zero. The wall 
surface will then harmlessly receive 
any condensed moisture, carry some 
to the earth below or cause it to re- 
evaporate when the storage air be- 
comes dry. 

This aids in automatically control- 
ling and maintaining a high relative 
humidity (90 per cent) in the storage 
air. It has the additional feature of 
allowing frost to collect on the asphalt 
surface of the wall during extended 
periods of sub-zero weather, causing 
no harm and no freezing of the tubers 
since they are protected by the air 
space built into the wall. The usual 
recommendation for potato storage 
insulation in the North Central states 
is 3 inches in the walls and 4 inches in 
the ceiling. 

The remainder of the wall con- 
struction consists of a wall air pas- 
sage created by the use of 2x4 studs 
toggle-bolted to the walls either flat 
or edgewise (preferable). The air 
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INTERIOR - ISOMETZIC VIEW 


space keeps the potatoes away from 
the wall and acts as an air circulation 
passage to the floor flues and ducts 
when the fans are not in operation. 
By this means a constant slow gravity 
movement or recirculation of air is 
provided which is automatic and tends 
to smooth out the temperature and 
humidity throughout the piles of 
potatoes and air surrounding them. 
This feature costs very little, and 
since it is combined with the forced 
air system, considerable savings in 
materials are made. It should also 
save on power, because much of the 
time the fans need not operate, as the 
heat coming from the potatoes will 
act as a driving force for the gravity 
air circulation and thus will eliminate 
any hot spots in and near-freezing 
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air around the piles of tubers. 

In this plan canvas flap curtains 
automatically stop the air from going 
up these air channels when the fans 
are on. However, an equally effective 
stop would be 1x4 boards arranged 
to stop off the air passages at the top 
of the 2x4’s on the walls. This would 
require manual operation, or at some- 
what greater cost, could be motor- 
operated to close and open if wired 
into the fan circuit. 

The ceiling is of conventional con- 
struction with wood trusses, joists, 
and ceiling boards or metal to hold 
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the insulation. Although three trusses 
are shown in this plan, which provides 
ample space for fan, fan ducts, and 
damper, a slightly less expensive con- 
struction would be the use of wood- 
trussed rafters on 2-foot centers. 
They may be constructed easily on the 
ground from plans available and 
raised to position with a farm tractor 
or block and tackle. 

The plan calls for a paper vapor 
barrier under the insulation. Two by 
ten joists cost more, but would allow 
the use of 10 inches of insulation 











instead of only 6 inches as shown 
here. If more than 6 inches of in- 
sulation is needed, it might better be 
applied against the walls, using 2x6 
studs instead of 2x4’s. The pitch of 
the roof provides nearly 11 feet clear- 
ance at the ridge and a useful width 
of 7 or 8 feet. This allows light stor- 
age space and ample room in which 
to install and service the fan motor 
and damper. 

The floor design offers many alter- 
nates. One method which is very de- 
sirable is to incorporate the ventilat- 
ing and unloading ducts in the con- 
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crete floor. In the plans shown here 
the flues and ducts have been con- 
structed of wood and may be used 
with or without a concrete floor. This 
plan was followed to provide flexi- 
bility and to facilitate combining the 
gravity with the forced air system. It 
provides for sloping air flues at the 
walls which facilitate removing the 
potatoes as they tend to roll down 
into the floor ducts. Both the ducts 
and flues are constructed for dis- 
mantling and storage at the end of 
the season. The floor ducts are also 
constructed with removable _ plank 
tops and a minimum of 20 inches in 
width and 15 inches in depth so that 
a conventional 16-inch-wide belt con- 
veyor may be used for unloading. 
The flues at the wall have been pro- 
portioned to assure uniform air de- 
livery throughout. The same is true 
for the floor ducts, although here the 
ducts in the middle of the storage 
(two on each side of the middle) have 
galvanized metal inserts to restrict 
their cross section, but are removed 
before inserting the conveyor belt. 
Some growers bin their potatoes, 


(Continued on page 17) 


FOLLOW THESE PLANS WHEN YOU BUILD 


A complete set of detailed working drawings for a modern low-cost potato storage, together 
with a list of materials, is available to readers for $1.50. Send remittance to Plans Department, 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio. 
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Vegetables Have Hard Year 


in NORTHEAST 


Hot weather reduces set on tomatoes, beans, eggplant, peppers, 


Much 


needs to be learned about weather effects on crops, insects, sprays 


By R. T. MEISTER 


Editor 


HE frustrating experience of 

trying to cope with Mother 
Nature’s whims this past growing 
season left many vegetable growers 
in the drought-stricken and rain- 
battered northeastern states groggy 
and groping for answers to the 
problems created by the unusual 
weather conditions. 

Robert F. Fletcher, Pennsylvania 
extension vegetable specialist, com- 
ments, “All Pennsylvania growers 
deserve considerable credit for pro- 
ducing the crops they did under 
difficult circumstances” —a_ view 
shared by horticulturists in all the 
stricken areas. 

In an effort to record—for study, 
analysis, and future action—some 
of the effects of these unusual 
weather conditions on yield and 
quality of vegetables, on soil condi- 
tions, and on insect and disease 
activity, AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
GROWER obtained from horticultural 
specialists in the stricken areas spe- 
cial weather and crop reports which 
are abstracted below. 


Mercury Readings—In Massachu- 
setts the spring months were wet 
and cool; in Connecticut about nor- 
mal; in New York for the most part 
above normal with rainfall below 
normal. July and August tempera- 
tures ranged from 80° to 90° F. in 
Massachusetts up to a searing 100° 
in New Jersey. 

“The higher the temperature, the 
more aggravated will be the low 
rainfall situation for the vegetable 
grower,” points out Raymond Shel- 
drake, Jr., of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. And extreme drought 
was the costly accompaniment to 
the high summer temperatures. 

The prayed-for rains finally came 
in August. But their intensity caused 
floods and erosion. It will cost some 
growers in central Massachusetts, 
from $30,000 to $60,000 to bring 
their farms back to normal during 
the next three to five years, reports 
Grant B. Snyder, head of the depart- 
ment of olericulture, University of 
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Massachusetts. 

Eight to 15 inches of rain in a 
40-hour period flooded some of the 
larger vegetable farms in the river 
valleys of Connecticut resulting in 
a total loss of crops, reports E. C. 
Minnum, Connecticut vegetable spe- 
cialist. The three hurricanes which 
hit New Jersey brought with them 
8 to 12 inches of rain in a brief 
few days, says C. J. Nissley, New 
Jersey extension specialist. 


Early and Late Crops Meet—The 
unusual weather conditions had a 
definite effect on maturity, quality, 
and price of vegetable crops in the 
northeastern states. The cool, wet 
spring followed by the hot, dry 
summer modified normal maturity 
period of many crops, delaying early 
plantings and hastening later ones. 
In Massachusetts the first two to 
three plantings of corn at week 
intervals matured within a few days. 
This same situation held for beans, 
lettuce, and many other crops. 

Wet conditions during part of the 
planting period resulted in a long 
harvest season for peas in Pennsyl- 
vania, and rain in  mid-harvest 
delayed harvesting operations which 
resulted in low tenderometer read- 
ings. Average yield is expected to 
be about 2,300 pounds of cleaned 
shell peas per acre. 

During the hot summer tempera- 
tures there was little or no set of 
fruit on such crops as lima beans, 
snap beans, peppers, eggplants, 
tomatoes, watermelons, and musk- 
melons. Temperatures over 80° F. 
tend to reduce the viability of the 
pollen and consequently results in 
poor fertilization and a poor set, 
comments Grant Snyder. 

The same temperature factor af- 
fects color of tomatoes, causing de- 
grees of variation from straight sun- 
burn to yellowish red shoulders of the 
fruit. The red pigment disintegrates 
at temperatures above 90° F. 

Hot, dry weather also fosters tip 
burn of lettuce, states Snyder, and 
some Massachusetts growers lost up 


to 80 per cent of their crop from 
tip burn. 

Reseeding in Connecticut was 
impossible where irrigation was not 
available. This is one year, states 
Minnum, which would have proved 
that irrigation is almost indispen- 
sable on commercial vegetable farms. 
It was not uncommon to see fields 
of sweet corn, beans, vine crops, 
beets and carrots badly wilted dur- 
ing the middle of the day. 

In New York corn tasseled and 
silked while rolled up tight. The 
sweet corn crop in Pennsylvania will 
probably go down in the records 
as the poorest in over a decade. 
While total yields are not appreci- 
ably reduced, potatoes in New York 
are misshapen and second growth 
tubers prevail. Strawberries in New 
York were practically a complete 
flop. 

Pennsylvania growers with a one- 
or two-crop program suffered more 
than the diversified grower; how- 
ever, some growers with irrigation 
were able to grow satisfactory 
yields with certain crops. 

The indicated 1955 yield per acre 
for snap beans in the Keystone state 
will probably go below the 10-year 
average. Most lima bean acreage had 
three different sets, causing a quality 
problem at harvest time. Average 
vield may drop to 1,000 pounds per 
acre. 

Some crops escaped or withstood 
the extreme heat. Asparagus grow- 
ers in New Jersey, marketing their 
crop from 27,000 acres, made out 
better than in the past few years. 
Most of them were finished harvest- 
ing by the third week of June. 

As would be expected, it has been 
an excellent melon year, points out 
Sheldrake of New York. Melons 
came in earlier than usual and the 
plants were not plagued with the 
usual foliage diseases. 

In New Jersey, peppers seemed 
to stand the hot, dry weather better 
than any other crop, and sweet corn, 
cucumbers, melons, and especially 

(Continued on page 12) 











VEGETABLE AREAS OF AMERICA 


ARIZONA 


By LELAND BURKHART 


University of Arizona 





RIZONA’S vegetable industry, 
which has an approximate ship- 
ping point value of $50 million per 
year, is closely related to the shift 
in the American diet to lower calories 
and more salads. The increase of 70 
pounds in the per capita consump- 
tion of fresh vegetables during the 
last 30 years is headed by lettuce, 
the nation’s most popular salad item. 
Lettuce accounts for more than 
one-half of Arizona’s vegetable in- 
dustry, and this crop is grown prin- 
cipally in the Salt River Valley and 
Yuma areas. Cantaloups are an im- 
portant second commodity and are 
grown principally in the Yuma area, 
which is the leading cantaloup- 
producing area for the Southwest. 
Cantaloups, honeydew melons, and 
watermelons are also important in 
the Salt River Valley and Yuma 
areas. Potatoes, cauliflower, and 
broccoli are shipped from the Salt 
River Valley. 

Arizona’s vegetable production is 
largely concentrated in 100,000 acres 
in the Salt River Valley (Phoenix 
district) and the lower Colorado 
River Valley (Yuma district). Ari- 
zona ranks among the four leading 
states which produce fresh vegeta- 
bles with the highest shipping point 
value. The continued growth of the 
important lettuce industry is due 
largely to the growing of improved 
varieties and strains of the “Ice- 
berg” type of lettuce. In recent 
years Great Lakes strains of lettuce 
have been replacing the formerly 
popular Imperial strains. Arizona’s 
lettuce is shipped throughout the 
nation from November to May. 

The handling of lettuce has been 
revolutionized by vacuum cooling 
coupled with the use of fiberboard 
containers. Costs have been cut 
about 25 percent as a result. Ari- 
zona growers were the first to 
vacuum cool entire carlots of lettuce 
in one operation. 

The annual shipping point value 
of Arizona melons is approximately 
$15 million. Cantaloup production 
is increasing especially in the Yuma 
area due to decreasing production 
in the Imperial Valley of California. 





This is the fourth of a series on the 
important vegetable areas 


in the 
United States. New Jersey, Florida, 
and Eastern Virginia were covered in 
the first three articles.—Ed. 





The Yuma area is today the lead- 
ing cantaloup producing area for 
the Southwest. The popular variety 
is the Powdery Mildew Resistant 
strain, No. 45, developed by the 
USDA. 

The superior cantaloup growing 
conditions in the Yuma area are re- 
lated to the high light intensity and 
availability of water from the Colo- 
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Cantaloups are a $10 million crop in Yuma area. Popular 
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variety is Powdery Mildew strain No. 45, developed by USDA. 


rado River for irrigation. Yuma 
cantaloups are shipped throughout 
the nation during late May and 
June. Salt River Valley cantaloups 
are shipped during the month of 
July. Watermelons are produced 
chiefly in the Salt River Valley and 
Yuma areas, and the principal varie- 
ties are Peacock and the Klondike. 

Carrot acreage is localized in two 
principal districts, the Salt River 
Valley and the Yuma area. An im- 
portant potential carrot producing 
area is the lower Gila Valley, north- 
east of Yuma. Carrot harvesting be- 
gins in November. Most of the 
Yuma area shipments are made from 
January through April. The Phoe- 





nix area follows with heavy ship- 
ments in May and early June. 
The commercial carrot variety is 
the large-type Imperator. The deep 
orange color of Arizona carrots is 
indicative of high vitamin A con- 
tent. The handling of carrots during 
the last few years has changed 
markedly due to prepackaging. 
Topped carrots are frequently shipped 
in mesh bags and then packed in film 
packages at terminal markets. 
Potatoes are grown chiefly in the 
lower elevations, and are harvested 
and shipped as early potatoes dur- 
ing June and July. The annual value 
of Arizona’s potato crop reached an 
all-time high of nearly $4 million. 
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Arizona’s 5,000 acres of potatoes are 
largely in Maricopa County, espe- 
cially in the Queen Creek district. 
Maricopa County’s early potato 
average yield of 440 bushels per 
acre is one of the highest in the 
nation. Most of the potatoes now 
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Sater portion of Arizona's vegetable 
industry is concentrated in Area 1, 
the Yuma district, and Areu 2, the 
Salt River Valley. About 35,000 
acres of vegetables and melons are 
produced annually in Area 1; 50,000 
acres in Area where lettuce is 
most important. Areas 3 and 4 

Ss, carrots, lettuce, melons, 
and miscellaneous vegetables for 
spring marketing. Areas 5 and 
grow summer crops of chili peppers, 

s, onions, and carrots. In 
Areas 7 to 14—small, localized, irri- 
gated valleys at higher elevations— 
other summer vegetables are grown. 


grown are the popular red-skinned 


varieties, Red Pontiac and Bliss 
Triumph. 

There is a trend to full mechaniza- 
tion and bulk handling of potatoes. 
In this trend it is recognized that 


there must be minimum bruising 


throughout the handling phases 
since these new potatoes are rather 
thin-skinned. 

Cabbage varieties grown in the 
Salt River Valley are Golden Acre, 
Round Dutch and Copenhagen. 
3roccoli strains are De Cicco—early 
and medium. The cauliflower variety 
is Snowball which is planted in late 
August. 

Celery growing is an extremely 
specialized industry, with only a few 
growers. The high quality Tall Utah 
variety remains green when ready 
for harvest in February and March. 
Onions are classified into green 
bunching, consisting of several 
varieties, and bulb, which are pre- 
dominantly the Excel variety devel- 
oped in Texas. Garlic growing is 
another highly specialized industry. 

Other fresh vegetables shipped 
out by Arizona growers include 
cucumbers, greens, radishes, sweet 
corn, squash, sweetpotatoes, table 


Left—tLettuce is Arizona's big crop. it accounts 
for more than 50 per cent of the fresh vegetables 
produced, is valued at $25 million and goes to 
market primarily in fiberboard containers. Over 
two-thirds of lettuce crop is Great Lakes variety. 


Expanding lettuce seed producing industry in Yuma 
area is contributing to greater diversification. 


beets, tomatoes, and turnips. With 
the trend toward shipping more 
Arizona vegetables by truck, there 
is a greater potential for diversifica- 
tion in vegetable growing and ship- 
ping. 

The increasing importance of the 
vegetable growing and shipping in- 
dustry in Arizona has brought about 
the need for an expanded vegetable 
research program by the Univer- 
sity of Arizona. 

The first certified lettuce seed in 
the nation was developed in recent 
years by the university. Promising 
strains of Great Lakes lettuce have 
been developed. More effective 
fertilizer practices with particular 
reference to nitrogen requirements 
of lettuce have resulted in greater 
efficiency of production. Fan pre- 


(Continued on page 19) 








OHIO JUDGING CHAMPS 


The 4-H vegetable judging, grading, and identifi- 
cation contest at the Ohio State Fair was won 
by the Lorain County team. Left to right: Edwin 
Leonard, Aris Varouh, and Thomas Wearsch, 
with William Tedrick, Lorain County associate 
agent. Tedrick and Carl Deeds, of tne Green- 
house Vegetable Packing Co. in Berea, coached 
the boys. The team will represent Ohie in the 
National Junior Vegetable Growers contest in 
New Orleans next month. 


Yambilee King, Queen 

LOUISIAN A—The 10th annual Louisiana 
Yambilee in Opelousas last month was high- 
lighted by the selection of a new Yambilee 
Queen and King. Crowned queen was Kay 
Sellers, chosen from a field of 30 Louisiana 
beauties. 

Chosen king was Bernard Trappey, of 
New Iberia, a pioneer and large-volume 
sweetpotato canner and grower. A member 
of the Louisiana Sweet Potato Commission, 
Trappey began canning yams in 1920. The 
Yambilee King is traditionally a leader in 
the Louisiana sweetpotato industry. 

Another industry leader concealed under 
the papier-mache mask of Mr. Yam was 
unveiled as A. J. Dupuis, Jr., who with his 
brothers, Steve and B.D., operates a large 
yam-shipping firm in Opelousas. 


Seedsman Dies 
NORTH DAKOTA—Dr. George F. Will, 
president of Oscar H. Will and Co., prom- 
inent seed and nursery company of Bis- 
marck, died October 2 at the age of 70. 
Dr. Will was a keen student of arche- 
ology and the history of the Northern Great 
Plains Indian tribes. His friendship with 
the chiefs of these agricultural Indians led 
to the acquisition by the seed house of early, 
hardy varieties of corn, pumpkins, squash, 
watermelons, and field beans, including the 
original strains of “Great Northern’ and 
Hidatsa.”—J. H. Schultz, head, Dept. of 
Hort., Fargo. 


Two New Potatoes 
WISCONSIN—Two new potato varieties 
had their first public showing at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin’s Farm Field Day at 
Madison, October 14. The new potatoes— 
one white, the other red-skinned—have been 
named Antigo and Red Beauty. 


© Wisconsin Introduces Two New Potato Varieties 
® Indiana Veg. Growers to Hold Sectional Meetings in 1956 


Antigo, a scab-resistant potato, is a 
medium early variety. In yield; it is about 
average, going around 247 bushels of U.S. 
No. 1 potatoes per acre in tests at several 
experiment stations. It also has a good 
dry matter content—an indication of cook- 
ing quality. For scab resistance, Antigo is 
better than Russet Burbank, which is con- 
sidered tolerant. This high scab resistance 
is important because the disease has become 
so bad in some areas that potatoes can’t 
be marketed profitably. Antigo tubers are 
white and uniform in size, with an attrac- 
tive shape and tough skin. They separate 
easily from the vine, making this'a good 
variety for mechanical harvesting. 


The other variety, Red Beauty, looks 
like a better potato than older red varieties. 
The tubers are smoother, and have a better 
shape and color with only a few shallow 
eyes. 


Sectional Meetings 


INDIAN A—The Indiana Vegetable 











By VICTOR R. BOSWELL 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


LETTUCE 


HE ‘'seed'’ of lettuce is a tiny and very 

simple fruit called an achene. 

Lettuce seed acreage has varied from 
about 3,300 acres annually during 1947-51 
to about 2,300 to 2,500 acres in 1953-54. 
Production has varied from nearly a million 
pounds annually in 1947-51 to about 600,000 
pounds In 1952. An acre of seed lettuce pro- 
duces enough seed to plant 75 to 100 acres 
by field sowing. Cal ia and Idaho are 
the principal lettuce seed producers in this 
country. 

Seed of some varieties of lettuce is highly 
**temperamental.'' The seed may germinate 
very slowly in warm soil because of dor- 
mancy induced by — temperature. The 
temperatures under which the seed develops 
and matures, the storage conditions of 
seed, and the soil temperature after plant- 
ing all may affect the premptness of germi- 
nation. Breeders are attempting to breed 
out of new varieties and strains this tend- 
ency of lettuce seed to become dormant. 

lf seed of a light-sensitive variety is al- 
lowed to take up water, as under conditions 
for germination, but is kep+ warm and dark, 
it fails to sprout. A few minutes of exposure 
of the soaked seed to red light or to day- 
light is enough to set germination in motion. 
This may explain why under some conditions 
poorly covered seed may germinate better 
than uniformly well-covered seed. The effect 
of exposure to red light can be nullified by 





Kuow Your. 
VEGETABLE SEEDS 


NEWS 





Growers Association will hold sectional 
meetings in 1956, in co-operation with the 
department of horticulture at Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

In northern Indiana a two-day school 
will be held for muck crop growers. At 
Indianapolis a truck crop school will be 
held. The greenhouse growers will meet at 
Lafayette, and the melon growers at Vin- 
eennes. By dividing the groups and in- 
tensifving the educational program, the 
association hopes to render more assist- 
ance to growers.—l’. C. Gaylord, Sec’y, 
lV. Lafayette. 


Nemagold Sweetpotato 

MARYLAND—In the two years since 
the introduction of the Nemagold sweet- 
potato, acreage of this variety has expanded 
tremendously and is rapidly replacing 
Maryland Golden as this state’s variety 
leader. Nemagold also promises to increase 
Maryland’s lead in the yield per acre of 
sweetpotatoes—A. A. Duncan, Ext. Veg. 
Specialist, College Park. 






































promptly exposing the seed for a few min- 
utes to ‘‘far red" light, 

Lettuce seed is relatively short-lived, de- 
teriorating rapidly when stored at high or 
even moderate humidity in a warm plese. 
Do not depend on ‘‘left over’ seed from the 
preceding year's supply without a germina- 
tion test to assure that it is good. 
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new Vegetable Specialist 
OHIO—Ed Drollinger, a 1952 graduate 
from Ohio State University’s department 
of horticulture, has been appointed ex- 
tension vegetable specialist. He fills the 
post left vacant when V. E. Keirns re- 
signed to become manager of the Ohio 
Potato Growers Association. Ed is the son 
of Cleveland greenhouse growers Mr. and 
Mrs. Ed Drollinger, Sr. He has had a lot 
of practical vegetable experience, and ex- 
pects to complete requirements soon for his 
master’s degree.—E. C. Wittmeyere, Sec’y, 
Columbus. 


Potato Day 


MINNESOTA—Potato Day at Williams 
October 8 was a big event for the town of 
415 people. A fine parade of floats portray- 
ing phases of the potato industry started 
the day. Sandra Giese was selected to be 
the potato queen. 

In the potato show Monroe Brown was 
named top showman with a beautiful 20- 
tuber display of Russet Burbank. Brown 
also took the top award in the Chippewa 
class. Top winners in other classes were 
as follows: Irish cobbler, Kennebec, and 
Redkote, C. R. O. Sorrels and Sons; Bliss 
Triumph, John Knutson; Waseca, Ernest 
Carlson and Son; Pontiac, Allie Rebar- 
check, and Cherokee, Gerry Piepper. 

C. R. O. “Blackie” Sorrels, of the famous 
Lake of the Woods foundation seed area, 
did a fine job of arranging the potato day. 

Growers who viewed the Hollandale 
onion plots rated the varieties as they saw 
them at harvest. In every case the hybrids 
were rated higher than open-pollinated 
onions such as Early Yellow Globe, Brig- 
ham Yellow Globe, and Downing Yellow 
Globe. 

A prominent Red River Valley seed 
potato grower, Norman A. Bogestad, died 
last month at the age of 56. The Donald- 
son farmer was a good grower and co-oper- 
ated with the University of Minnesota in 
testing new potato varieties and methods. 
—O. C. Turnquist, Sec’y, St. Paul. 


Short Course Planned 


PENNSYLVANIA—The Pennsylvania 
Vegetable Growers Association is planning 
a two-day short course early in January at 
Pennsylvania State University. 

James Hutchison, Luzerne County agent 
for 34 years, retired October 1. A testi- 
monial dinner honoring him was held in 


Wilkes-Barre. — Jim Garrahan, Sec’y, 
Kingston. 

Celery Essay Contest Winner 
MICHIGAN — Winner of a _ one-year 


scholarship to Michigan State University in 
acontest sponsored by the Michigan Celery 
Promotion Association is Terrence Peck- 
ham, 18, of Luke City. Terrence wrote the 
best essay on “Why I Think Michigan 
Pascal Celery is a Good Michigan Crop.” 
He began his freshman year in the College 
of Agriculture this fall—Howard Trapp, 
Sec’y, Beulah. 


New Onion for South 


TEXAS—A new crystal-wax-type onion 
has been developed at the Texas Experi- 
ment Station, in co-operation with the 
USDA, and has been named Early. Crystal 
21. It matures about 10 days before 
Eclipse, and has considerable resistance to 
pink rot. It is less subject to splitting and 
bolting, but yields so far have run less than 
Eclipse. The new variety will probably be 
grown mainly for the early market, with 
Eclipse or a similar variety still the main 
crop in the South. 
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Officers and directors of VGAA photographed at 1954 Convention in Syracuse. Seated (left 
to right) Joseph Shelly, "x * A. Lee Towson, Jr., past 
vic 


president; Paul Ruetenik, Ist 
section. Standing (left to right) 
¢ section v.-p.; Harold Evans, 
Protest 


+ ‘ ro 


ident; James Swan, Jr., 


resident; Ellis Hoag, vice-president of greenhouse 
Eoleodior Aldo, director; John Wick : 
tato section v.-p.; 


ham, general truck 
George Toaliman, director; Walter 


r, director of organization; Elmer J. Steil, treasurer; and Robert A. Esty, director. 


VGAA ANNUAL CONVENTION 


A topnotch program is in store for you including 
a trip to USDA's Research Center at Beltsville, Md. 


By JOSEPH S. SHELLY 


Secretary 
Vegetable Growers Association of America 


EGETABLE growers will be 
coming from all directions for 
the 47th annual convention of the 
Vegetable Growers Association of 
America December 5-8 in the na- 
tion’s capital. The beautiful and 
quiet uptown Sheraton-Park hotel 
will be the site of the convention. 
The four-day program will fea- 
ture Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson. assistant secretary 
Earl Butz, and Dr. Kenneth Naden. 
agricultural counsel for the National 
Association of Food Chains. Spe- 
cialists from the USDA Beltsville 
Research Center, state universities, 
and industry will discuss current 
problems of the vegetable industry. 


Watch for the detailed program of the 


convention which will appear in our December 
Convention Issue. 





A field trip to the Research Center 
at Beltsville and the University of 
Maryland will be a highlight of the 
program. 

Eight state vegetable queens will 
be competing for the coveted title 
of National Vegetable Queen. Eight 
state universities have entered vege- 
table judging teams in the” Inter- 
Collegiate Vegetable Judging Con- 
test heine held for the first time at 
a VGAA convention. 


Convention registrants this year 
will have the opportunity of win- 
ning a free, all-expense trip for two 
to Miami Beach, Fla. The drawing 
and announcement of the winner 
will be made at the annual banquet 
which will close the convention. 

The ladies have by no means been 
forgotten. Sightseeing, shopping 
tours, and a tea will be part of their 
activities. Special points of interest 
will be arranged for them on the 
tour to Beltsville. 

For those who wish to stay on in 
Washington after the convention, 
there are many sightseeing points of 
interest. 

If you have not yet made plans to 
attend this, the only national vege- 
table growers’ meeting of its kind, 
do so now. Further details and in- 
formation may be secured by writ- 
ing Joseph S. Shelly, Secretary, 
Vegetable Growers Association of 
America, 528 Mills Bldg., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


VEGETABLE PROMOTION 
ee money is spent to advertise 


lettuce than any other vegetable. 
a recent survey shows. The estimated 
appropriations for promotion pur- 
poses by the important vegetable or- 
ganizations are as follows: Lettuce. 
Inc., $400,000; Red River Vallev 
Potato Growers Association, $50,000 : 
Idaho Advertising Commission (in- 
cludes fruit advertising), $225,000: 


Maine Potato Commission, $200,000. : 
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Uses include: Building soil humus by 
plowing down with cover crops or crop 
residues . . . fertilization . .. weed control. 


Free Booklet: “AERO" heen what 
it is and how to use it.” Write to 
American Cyanamid Company, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., or see 
your dealer. 
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50 GPM at 58 PSI; 300 GPM at 10 PSI 
Open Impeller; No Mechanical Shaft 
Seal or Packing Required 

Write today for literature to: 
IRRIGATION DIVISION 


4 AL FIRE PUMP COMPANY 


Conshohocken, Pa. 



























VEGETABLES IN NORTHEAST 


(Continued from page 7) 


those grown under irrigation pro- 
duced a fair crop. 

“Dry weather doesn’t usually hurt 
our growers in the production of 
high quality and high yields,” re- 
ports Nissley. “The majority of New 
Jersey vegetable growers are 
equipped with irrigation, both the 
permanent and movable types. How- 
ever, in 1955 the extreme heat expe- 
rienced over an 18-day period was 
really the cause of low yield and 
low quality.” 

The rains which finally came 
caused excessive cracking of toma- 
toes already badly damaged by blos- 
som end rot. “It was reported 
around September 1.” states Shel- 
drake of New York, “that the aver- 
age load of tomatoes at the cannery 
was running 40 per cent U.S. No. 1.” 
Tomato yields in Pennsylvania were 
expected to go as low as 3 tons per 
acre—the lowest in 20 years. 

The tomato crop in many New 
Jersey areas was a failure; in other 
areas in the Garden state growers 
had as high as 10 to 14 tons per 
acre. The secret to this phenomenon 
was well-drained land in good physi- 
cal condition. 

Estimated loss in snap beans not 
harvested and loss in grade for the 
crop that could be picked when 
the second hurricane struck Potter 
County, Pennsylvania. is $400,000— 


heaviest ever suffered by area. 


Soil and Pest Conditions—The 
wet, cool spring in Massachusetts 
upset the action of certain recom- 
mended practices in the use of herbi- 
cides such as premerge, reports 
Grant Snyder. Excessive leaching of 
nitrogen also occurred and growers 
on lighter soils had to top dress in 
heavier amounts and more fre- 
quently than usual. 

The wet planting conditions also 
caused a weed problem in Pennsyl- 
vania pea fields. At harvesttime cut- 


When members of the nao (Conn. ) 
Growers Association met Eastern 
Breeding Station of ies a Grow- 
ers, Inc., in Orange, Conn., they were 
treated ¢o a first-hand look at trial plots of 
Asgrow vegetables, and then to a buffet 
dinner of ued beef. Joe Steinke 
(back to camera), manager of the station, 


CONNECTICUT GROWERS ARE INTRODUCED TO NEW VARIETIES 


ting, loading, and hauling weeds 
proved a costly operation. 

The heat of July and August 
materially reduced the normal activ- 
ity of many insects and diseases, 
particularly late blight on celery, 
tomatoes, and potatoes in Massachu- 
setts. On the other hand, it modified 
the normal cycle of corn ear worm 
in that state, where the second brood 
in late August was more severe than 
usual. A common complaint of many 
Massachusetts growers was _ that 
spray formulations which normally 
gave good control were ineffective. 

In Connecticut late blight on 
tomatoes was not a factor although 
early blight, for which sprays ordi- 
narily are not required, was very 
common. Due to lack of proper 
spraying many tomatoes showed 
anthracnose in late August and 
September. Scab on cucumbers 
showed up in many sprayed fields 
and yellows appeared on cabbage. 
Downy mildew has been severe on 
vine crops since September 1. 


Much to Learn—Reports are that 
fall crops are faring much better, 
both quality- and price-wise. The 
fact remains, however, that we still 
have much to learn in order to pro- 
duce a maximum crop of top quality 
at a low unit cost. 

This is a chemical age, points out 
Grant Snyder, and the rather com- 
plex formulations of materials, used 
as nutrients, fungicides, insecticides, 
herbicides, growth regulators, etc., 
apparently vary quite radically under 
differing weather conditions. 

In view of the fighting spirit of 
the typical vegetable grower, the 
prospects for solving some of the 
perplexing problems are bright. 
“They (the growers),” says Nissley, 


“are all gamblers and are making 
plans now for next year’s operations, 
when they 
sustained this year.” 


hope to regain losses 


THE Enpb 

























discusses radish varieties on trial in plot 
above. Joe conducted the meeting at which 
Dr. Ed Minnum, extension specialist with 
the University of Connecticut, and Dr. 
G, W. Scott, ‘eC director of extension, 
spoke to the enaere growers. This 
group is one the most active growers’ 
groups in New hae 
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Answering Your 
QUESTIONS 


your go unanswered. 
or small, send them with a three- 


suenican VEGETABLE GRO R, Willoughby. 


Bent let 


BLEACHING CAULIFLOWER 

What is the best way to bleach caulifiower? 
1 have been tying the leaves over the heads but 
they are still white.—Ohio. 

The heads should be tied when small, the 
size of a half-dollar. Hot weather or late 
tying may be the cause of poor head color. 


HEATING THE PLASTIC GREENHOUSE 

Could you tell me how to go about getting a 
fuel supply at a price | can afford to pay in 
heating a plastic greenhouse?—Maryland. 

Dr. E. M. Emmert of the University of 
Kentucky who developed the plastic green- 
house idea, has the following comments 
about heating the plastic greenhouse: “We 
get our propane at 3.8 cents a pound. A 
house 18x84 feet with a double layer and the 
heat circulated by a blower will require 
only one 50,000 B.T.U. burner. This takes 
about 2 pounds an hour and costs us about 
7.6 cents per hour, or about $1.50 a day 
when burning continuously. On the average 
it costs us about $1 a day in the winter. 

I use a finn-type hot-water heater with 
a boiler. We get coal for $6.50 a ton. This 
costs us about 50 cents a day, or one-third 
as much. However, we have coal and ashes 
to handle and a big overhead. When a 
blower is not used in an 18x84-foot house, 
with the gas heaters, it takes two 50,000 
B.T.U. burners to get even distribution and 
many more B.T.U.’s are used. 

“If several houses are to be heated, the 
finn hot-water system is the cheapest and 
best. If one or two houses are to be heated, 
gas is much the handiest and not too much 
more expensive if labor costs are counted. 
If ventilation is done properly, some stimu- 
lation from COs may be expected. If not 
ventilated properly, some damage may re- 
sult. It seems good to have some ridge 
vents with gas-heated houses so ventilation 
in the winter may be done without drafts 
on the plants.” 


WATERMELON SEED HARVESTER 

Do you know where | could obtain a water- 
melon seed harvesti machine in which ripe 
melons are placed a | shredded and separated 
from the seeds?—Texas, 

Our search has failed to come up with a 
commercial manufacturer of a seed harvest- 
ing machine although we have found some 
seedsmen who have had these machines 
built for their own use. 


HORSERADISH PROBLEM 

What can | do to prevent black spots in my 
preoredict and what causes hollow roots?— 

It is hard to determine the cause of black 
spots without seeing the plants. We suggest 
that our reader send plants showing these 
symptoms to Dr. M. B. Linn, Department 
of Plant Pathology, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. Hollow roots develop in cer- 
tain varieties of horseradish when condi- 
tions are favorable for rapid growth. Per- 
haps it would be a good idea to try another 
Variety. 


OLD VARIETY 


We used to have white Cushaw longneck 
ins (not green striped but all white). 

_ you tell me where | can buy seed?—New 
y. 


The white Cushaw long-neck pumpkin, 
Sometimes called squash, is available from 
Burpee Seed Co., Philadelphia 32, Pa., un- 
der the name “Golden Cushaw.” 
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Na 
up to 66 feet WIDE 
with one compact assembly 


Easily mounted on tractor rear. 
Low cost unit for use where spray 
boom accuracy is not needed. 
Sprays to both sides or one side 
only. Designed by Spraying Sys- 
tems Co. . . . producers of TeeJet 
Spray Nozzles. Made in all brass 
for general spraying and all alum- 
inum for spraying liquid fertiliz- 
ers. Write for Bulletin 71. 


for better spraying 
at lower cost 
also ask your dealer for 


Patent No. 


Famous for proved 2,621,078 


performance. Gives 
you the most from equip- 
ment and chemicals. 
Choice of over 400 
interchangeable 

orifice tips for every 
spraying need. 


spRAvING SYS 

Heavy duty spray 
guns, precision 
built. For pres- 

sures from 30 to 
800 pounds. Ad- 
justable spray. 


SPRAY GUNS 


HOW SOLD ... Spraying Systems 
Co. products are supplied by leading 
original equipment manufacturers 
and their dealers everywhere. 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 3232 Randolph Street * Bellwood, Illinois 


DON’T TAKE 
CHANCES 


with toxic insecticides and fumi- 
gants such as Systox, Parathion, 
TEPP, Aldrin, Chlordane, etc. 


a) 


WILLSON AGRI-TOX 
RESPIRATOR 


USDA accepted Willson Agri-Tox is the 
universal respirator for handling and 
applying toxic farm chemicals. Write for 
bulletin, prices and name of your nearest 
distributor. 


WILLSON’ 


Leaders in Research and Development of Safety Equipment Since 1870 
WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC. 
251 Washington St., Reading, Pennsylvania 


LIFT OR LOWER — FLOOR 
TO FLOOR — WITH A 
STANDARD INCLINEBELT 


Move boxes, cases, cartons, sacks or 
bundles from basement to first floor, or 
any floor to floor — continuously with 
the Standard Inclinebelt. Compact — 
simple to install — minimum mainte- 
nance and attention. Lifts or lowers 10 
to 20 Ibs. of live load per ft.; floor ele- 
vations of 8 ft. to 14 ft. 6 inches inclu- 
sive; two belt widths to handle com- 
modities 1514 inches to 251% inches 
wide. Electric motor operated. Write 
for INCLINEBELT Bulletin — address 
Dept. AVG-115 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


CONVEYORS 


























ORDER BY MAIL 


Keep Crop Destroyers 
ON THE RUN! 


: The 











jamage! 
Sposa twisted fuse rope ex- 
odes firecrackers or cherry 








mbs at timed intervals in 
fields. Slow-burning—one 48-ft. 
hank covers 6 to 8 acres for 96 
hours. Easy to use—insert fire- 
30} cracker fuses in rope strands, 
hang on tree limb or stick. 
Recommended by county agents 
and agricultural colleges. 


_ SALUTES, CHERRY BOMBS, 








Miss. River 
$15.00) FIRECRACKERS : 
Send check or If your state requires permit, 
M. O. for post- your nearest fireworks dealer can 










supply details. Name of fireworks 
dealer near you on request. 


DEALERS ! 
Write for details! J. E. FRICKE CO. 
Dept. AF-1, 40 N. Front St., Phila. 6, Pa. 


paid shipment. 
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White’s ‘Perimeter 
Plus’’ Heating 
means Thermostatic 


Gas Heat around 
the walls, PLUS under the benches, PLUS in 
the corners, PLUS thru the hotbeds. 


WHITE’S “PERIMETER PLUS” Heating is ap- 
proved by leading universities. 


Write for Free Plans for 18x44 foot $150 
Plastic Greenhouse. 


DEPT. 1A 
feet) & Reco 
| : Onalaska, Wis. 





SENSATIONAL!! New Low Cost 










Plastic Greenhouse Heating 
wit KUR-MOR 


USING L-P 
OR TTLED GAS) 


Rugged Construction 
No Vent Required 


100% Safety Pilot 

Directional Heat 
Flow 

Manual or Auto- 
matic Control 

ts Seine Used With 
Outstanding Results 

WRITE PAT. PEND. 


BLUE GRASS BUTANE CO., Inc. 
2417 Nicholasville Pike Lexington 







y- 












MILLIONS OF 
MUSHROOMS 


Harvesting is a 365-day job for 


Massachusetts mushroom growers 


By CHARLES L. STRATTON 





USHROOM growing is big 

business with Snowcap Mush- 
rooms, Inc., Woburn, Mass. It’s a 
ticklish crop to raise and a good 10- 
week season in an average 800-tray 
house is considered to be 4,000 three- 
pound baskets. 

Mushrooms are unique in that they 
require growing conditions entirely 
different from other crops. Four 
cement block houses and an older 
wooden building are used to grow 
Snowcap mushrooms. Three houses 
are kept operating throughout the 
year while two more are being readied 
for production. The houses measure 
30 x 100 feet, contain 12 inches of 
insulating sawdust between ceiling 
and the dead air space above. The 
roof is aluminum. The mushrooms 
grow in 30 x 36-inch trays in tiers, 
with some 816 trays to the building. 


Controlled Temperature 


Mushrooms are grown in pitch 
blackness in a temperature of 58° to 
62°. When the temperature goes over 
62°, control is lost and the mushrooms 
go soft. It takes a miner’s lamp, 
expert timing, and a seven-day week 
to pick this crop. One day’s delay 
in picking cuts the market value in 
half. 

Snowcap assistant foreman Joseph 
Brogna, who has been handling 
mushrooms for over a dozen years, 
claims an expert can tell when a 
mushroom is ready to pick by the 
shape and the size. When the head is 
small and the stem is straight, grow- 
ing has stopped and it is ready to 
pick. A mushroom with a stem that is 
fat on the bottom is left for a later 
picking. 

Mushrooms are individually picked 
with a deft twist to avoid taking the 
root, dirt or spawn. Packing is ac- 
cording to one of three grades in 3- 
pound baskets. Top grade is the 
fancy, then the button, and the open 
or mixed. The buttons are small 
mushrooms, while the opens are the 
mushrooms that were picked a day 
late and split open. Mushrooms are 
shipped out immediately after picking 
to the commission house for rerouting 
to local stores. 

Much horse manure bought from 
racetracks goes into the growing of 
these mushrooms. Brogna claims it 
requires about four weeks to properly 


















Joseph Brogna is shown picking mushrooms for 
market, It takes skill to tell when a mushroom 
is full grown. Picking a day late decreases their 
market value by one-half as they split open. 


cure manure for a single house. The 
36 cords of manure required for one 
house costs approximately $400. It is 
piled on a concrete apron where it is 
left to heat for six days before it is 
turned. Cooking will not result in 
daily turning. 

After five turnings—six days apart 
—the manure turns black, then it is 
forked into the wooden trays used in 
mushroom growing, leveled and 
moved along a track directly through 
a port into one of the smaller 20 x 60- 
foot cooking houses. Wooden double 
deckers are used and the air tempera- 
ture is brought up to 136° while bench 
temperature is increased to 142°. 
Trays remain here for five days and 
if the temperature doesn’t get up to 
the required degree, live steam is 
used. After this period of cooking, 
the heat is removed and the tray tem- 
perature is reduced to a uniform 85°. 


Grown from Spawn 


Mushroom spawn is_ purchased 
from laboratories in quart containers. 
A few handfuls are sprinkled over 
each tray, the spawn moving in all 
directions throughout the manure. 
Watering is mighty important and 
it is carried out frequently with gar- 
den hose. 

Trays are set up in the growing 
houses in tiered rows and 34-inch of 
loam is sprinkled over the top. Fout- 
teen days after planting, pinheads 
‘start to show. After the 21st day the 
first “break” or crop of mushrooms 
over an entire house is experien 
and mushrooms are picked for about 
five days. The breaks came in waves. 
Watering is carried on continuously 
and the loam is tested as the watef 
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CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 


Nov. 1-3—Florida State Horticultural Society 
67th annual meeting, Fort Harrison Hotel, Clear- 
water.—Ernest L. Spencer, Sec’y, Bradenton. 


Nov. 2-3—Wisconsin State Potato Show, An- 
tigo High School Gym and Civic Center, Antigo. 
—Harold R. Simons, Exec. Sec’y, Fidelity Bank 
Bldg., Antigo. 

Nov. 8—Greenhouse Section meeting, Indiana 
State Vegetable Growers Association, Horticul- 
tural Bldg., Purdue University, Lafayette.— 
F. C. Gaylord, Sec’y, Dept. of Hort., Lafayette. 

Nov. 16-18—Western Growers Association con- 
vention, Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Association headquarters: 606 S. Hill St., Los 
Angeles 14, Calif. 


No. 29—Southern Minnesota Vegetable Grow- 
ers Association annual meeting, Albert Lea.— 
Juel B. Nelson, Sec’y, Albert Lea 


Nov. 29-30—Illinois State Vegetable Growers 
Association annual meeting, Des Plaines.—Ar- 
thur Selme, Sec’y, R. 2, Rock Falls. 


Dec. 1-2—Iowa State Vegetable Growers’ As- 
sociation 42nd annual convention, Hotel Han- 
ford, Mason City.—C. L. Finch, Sec’y, Ames. 


Dec. 1-2—Kansas State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan.—W. G. Amstein, Sec’y, Manhattan. 


Dec. 5-8—Vegetable Growers Association of 
America 47th annual convention, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C.—Joseph S. Shelly, 
Sec’y, 528 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


Dec. 11-15—National Junior Vegetable Grow- 
ers Association, 21st annual convention, Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans, La.—Prof. Grant B. Snyder, 
108 French Hall, U. of Massachusetts, Amherst. 


Jan. 12, 1956—Maryland Vegetable Growers 
Association meeting, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
peemeeoe Francis C. Stark, Jr., Sec’y, College 
Park. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 2, 1956—United Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Association annual meeting, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. Association head- 
quarters: 777 14th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Feb. 13-15—Ohio Vegetable and Potato Growers 
Association 4lst annual meeting, Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland.—E. C. Wittmeyer, Sec’y, Hor- 
ticultural Bldg., Columbus 10. 


Mar. 8-10—Watermelon Growers and Distribu- 
tors Association annual convention, Roosevelt 
_— New Orleans.—J. J. Parrish, Sec’y, Adel, 

a. 


Mar. 19-20—Kern County Potato Growers As- 
sociation 12th annual convention, Bakersfield 
Inn, Bakersfield, Calif.—Francis P. Pusateri, 
Exec. Sec’y, Bakersfield. 


must work throughout the tray. Af- 
ter six breaks in one house over a 10- 
week period, the spawn loses potency 
and everything is thrown out except 
the trays. The loam is sold to home 
gardeners, and new manure is cured 
for the trays. 

Oddly enough, mushroom growing 
is more expensive in summer than 
winter. Hot water keeps the build- 
ings at the correct temperature in win- 
ter; in summer the buildings must be 
cooled. Miner’s lights are used while 
working in the pitch-black buildings. 

Precautions must be taken to avoid 
disease. Once a tray becomes infected, 
mushroom flies will spread the disease 
throughout the building and the crop 
dies out. The building and trays are 
thoroughly washed and treated with 
a special disinfectant after each 10- 
week period. 

Cleanliness is stressed throughout 
the entire operation at Snowcap 
Mushrooms. Manure is handled only 
on the cement apron made especially 
for the purpose. All equipment is 
kept clean and in its place. This mush- 
room growing plant is open to visitors 
every day of the year as the crop must 
be harvested daily. THE Enp 
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Profits PROFITS Profits 


Equip Now With 


“LOCKWOOD” 


Potato Equipment for a 


profitable 
tion. 
famous 


year. 


Why don't you 
Get Equipped 


Model PC-18-18 
Be Ready For a Profitable 


Diversion Program. 
A "Lockwood" Chopper pre- 


pares potatoes for diversion. 
Potatoes also highly suitable 


for stock feed when prepared 
by chopper. 


1955 opera- JN ey ey : Js fm 
Shown below is 5 Fi 
“Lockwood” vs? @ oe, SCH 
Brush Type washer. 
Washed potatoes will ee 
“Top the Market" this =» 


BO 
SSE 
Ore OLOl One: 
ata te te %: 
>) 
SF 


U 


Lockwood Diamond Mesh 
Screens 


have the right 
screen to meet every market 
demand when you use Lock- 
wood Diamond Mesh Screens. 
All sizes 1/g” to 3'/2” mesh. 


You can 


Model W36-10 


Complete Line of Potato and onion equipment 


LOCKWOOD GRADERS 


Antigo, Wisc. 


Grand Forks, N.D. 
Presque Isle, Me. 


SAVE WATER- 
Produce Better Crops with 


AQUAPROBE 
Subsoil Moisture Meter 


Grow larger, healthier crops by taking 
the guesswork out of irrigation. Aqua- 
probe instantly tests relative subsoil 
moisture content—quickly adjusts for 
any type of soil. Probes are scaled at 
6” intervals; standard probe measures 
moisture to a depth of 14”. 


@ Portable—weighs only 1 Ib. 11 oz. 


@ Compact—17'/2” overall. Self-contained 
—operates on batteries. 


$32.60 


Longer probes slightly higher. Send 
for circular and name of local dealers. 


General Scientific Equipment Co. 
3001 Dixwell Ave. Hamden, Conn. 


Gering, Nebraska 
TuleLake, Calif. 
Robertsdale, Ala. 


Rupert, ida. 
Monte Vista, Colo. 
Six Lakes, Mich. 


V7 Ab sant 
YOU SHOULD KNOW 





Burpee's Big Early 
F, Hybrid Tomato 


Get higher prices, bigger yield 
and longer season from your early 
tomato acreage with this outstand- 
ing new Burpee Hybrid. 


Top the early market with big, 
smooth, round, scarlet fruits of 
main-crop size. They average about 
Vy Ib. each over entire season. 
Thick walls, deep red interior, firm 
slicer, delicious flavor. Get pre- 
mium prices per Ib., more tonnage 
per acre. 

Depend on Burpee's Big Early 
for more tomato profits. Complete 
information and growers’ whole- 
sale prices mailed on request. 


AR Jngugen 


(MANAGER, 
MARKET GROWERS DIVISION 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Ie A Growers 


PHILADELPHIA 32, PA 
CLINTON, IOWA RIVERSIDE 











Over-The-Road Economy 


New trucks are beginning to get 
as eye-appealing as new cars. A new 
truck that took our eye is the one pic- 
tured above. However, eye appeal 
isn’t all these new beauties have. New 
140 h.p. engines, cab comfort, rugged 
construction, and sound engineering 


Tractor Tire Know-How 





Many growers are failing to get 
the full wear and traction from their 


tractor tires. Either under-inflation 
or over-inflation is the biggest cause 
of tractor tire failure. Our friends 
at the Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany have made available to our read- 
ers, free of charge, the new worth- 
while tractor gauge pictured above. 
It’s simple to use and you can get 
yours by merely going to your nearest 
Firestone dealer or store and point- 
ing out that you are a reader of 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER. 
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NEW FOR YOU 





—to increase your profits 















make this new line of S trucks ideal 
for the vegetable grower. Why not 
have the full description and specifi- 
cations on them? Just write to Inter- 
national Harvester Company, 180 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. A 
postcard will do the job. 


Perimeter Heating 


Greenhouse growers know that the 
best way to heat a greenhouse is 
evenly from the sides. Studies by 
agricultural universities show that 
this method of heating is more effi- 
cient and economical. Now all green- 
house growers can have this system 
at low cost. The White perimeter 
heating system is thermostatically con- 
trolled—heats under the benches in 
the corners and through the _ hot- 
beds. Why not get a set of free plans? 
All you have to do is write to Dept. 
1B, L. B. White Co., Onalaska, Wis. 


Bigger and Better 





I want to tell you about the splendid 
new plant one of our conveyor 
friends has just completed. The new 
plant means better and less expensive 





conveyors for all vegetable growers. 
The expansion of the Engineering 
Department means more help to you 
for specially designed conveyors built 
to do a particular job. Why not write 
Henry Helling, Jr., Mathews Con- 
veyor Company, Ellwood City, Pa., 
for full information on the Mathews 
line of profit-built equipment. 


Cooler Profits 












Many growers have already dis- 


covered that Stericooling peaches, 
berries, and vegetables quickly pays 
off in higher profits. A new Steri- 
cooler incorporating grower know- 
how has recently been introduced. 
The new machine has a greater cool- 
ing capacity and flow rate, yet uses 
less ice. Rated at 350 to 400 bushels 
per hour, the new machine will fit 
your requirements. The new unit has 
been reduced in size materially and 
is available without the ice tank and 
cooler tank. Why not get full infor- 
mation on this new machine—its easy 
—just write Florida Division, Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp., Lake- 
land, Fla. 


Worth Having 


A new color catalog available to 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER read- 
ers is worth having. The brochure 
describes and pictures many types 
of small sprayers, f Le 


dusters, planters, 
and flame burners ag 
which every grower 


needs. The booklet 
is well done and 
will be important 
to have. Why not 
write Ken Babcock, 
Universal Metal 
Products Co., for your copy. His ad- 
dress is Saranac, Mich. 
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Are You A Seed 
Salesman? 


Add to your income by selling 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
GROWER. It’s a logical combina- 
tion for AMERICAN VEGE- 
TABLE GROWER will help your 
customers get the best results from 
the seed you sell them. Make every 
call pay! 


cash for you regardless of whether 


This means additional 


you sell a seed order or a sub- 
scription to AMERICAN VEGE- 
TABLE GROWER. 


Write today for our liberal, nursery 
agents’ plan. Address: 


EDWARD MEISTER, General Manager 


AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER 


Willoughby, Ohio 


EYE GLASSES by MAIL As 
WRITE for FREE 


CATALOG with 14 
LENS SAMPLE CARD 


ADVANCE SPECTACLE COMPANY, Inc. 
537 S. Dearborn St., Dept. VG, Chicago 5, Illinois 


This Beautiful, Imported, Handwoven; 
"HORN OF PLENTY" 


Yours for 


Since ancient times the “Horn of Plenty” 
(or Cornucopia) has been the symbol of 
abundance and prosperity. But in addition 
to its symbolic value, this “Horn” also has 
many practical uses. 

Brimming over with fruits, nuts and ber- 
ries it makes a magnificent centerpiece. 
Filled with rolls and biscuits, it’s a truly 
different bread basket. Hanging on your 
wall it’s a colorful flower vase. 

At this low price you'll want several... 
for yourself and for Holiday gifts. 

Quantities are limited. Order today. 


American Vegetable Grower 
Willoughby, Ohio 


“Horns of Plenty” at only 


| Address or R.F.D... aie 
| Send Cash. Check o or > Money ‘Order “At ‘Our Risk bie | 
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POTATO STORAGE 
(Continued from page 6) 


and for this reason an alternate floor 
plan of ducts and bin dividers is pro- 
vided. In this case, the center alley- 
way may be filled last by inserting 
the alleyway duct in sections as the 
alley is filled. If the alley is not 
utilized some seasons, air-stop boards 
should be used to close the ends of the 
lateral ducts at the front of each bin. 

In order to provide the maximum 
control over air movement, both ven- 
tilation and air recirculation, a multi- 
position damper has been included. 
The system allows any proportion of 
inside to outside air to be circulated. 


WANTED— 
SPRAY COMPATIBILITY INFORMATION 


ratte Stolen’, “tote cary 
‘S spray coi 
chart will be available next aaah. Before 
it comes out, however, we would like to 
hear from growers and spraymen regard- 
ing changes or alterations they would 
recommend in the compatibility listings as 
they a epee in this year's chart 
Send the results = our spray compati- 
bility experience, including any unusual 
discoveries in the Tee of your 
sprays, to: 


Scasore Meister, 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, 
Willoughby, Ohio. 


This allows continuous ventilation 
even in sub-zero weather. 

This arrangement is most ideal for 
even control of temperature and hu- 
midity. It also allows for constant 
gravity air movement when the fan 
is not operating by setting of the 
single damper. 

Either axial-flow propeller or 
squirrel cage fans may be used. The 
system has been sized for movement 
of one cubic foot of air for each 150 
pounds of potatoes. This calls for a 
fan delivering 7,000 cubic feet of air 
per minute against 0.25 inch static 
pressure, water gauge. With less than 
a full storage, less air may be cir- 
culated by the use of variable speed 
motors or changing shives if belted 
fans are used. 

This plan provides for manual con- 
trol throughout. It is possible and 
highly desirable to install thermostats, 
damper motors, and cycle repeaters 
for automatic control and reduce pow- 
er costs by 30 per cent. THE ENnp 


GROWING CUCUMBERS 
FOR PICKLING 


NEW bulletin, “Growing Cu- 

cumbers for Pickling,” by John 
A. Schoenemann and O. B. Combs, 
has been published by the University 
of Wisconsin. The 8-page booklet is 
well-illustrated with sketches showing 
correct procedures. Write to the Ex- 
tension Service, College of Agricul- 
ture, Madison, and ask for Circular 
503. 


telely: deste: ‘naa 


Only 25c 
20c a iz t Cart Ta dlels Ts F) 
on—CASH WITH 
ORDER. Count each initial and whole num 
ber as one word. ADDRESS AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio 


lal -eaalaal 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


STRANGE “DRY” WINDOW CLEANER. 
— like wild. Replaces messy rags, liquids. Sim- 
ply ee over glass. Samples sent on trial. 
RISTEE 114, Akron, Ohio. 

EARN UP TO $400 MONTHLY RAISING 
Angora, New Zealand rabbits. Plenty markets. 
~aeneeeee free. WHITE’S RABBITRY, Jack- 
son, Mich. 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


SPEED YOUR VEGETABLE HARVESTING 
with a Cooe field conveyor. COOE HARVESTER 
CO., Metamora, Ohio. 


GOOD USED FARM CONTAINERS—SPLINT 
handle baskets, bushels, boxes, hampers, bags, 
nailed and wirebound crates. Truckload or car- 
lots. Call or write ZELVY BROS. CONTAINER 
CO., 2005 Orange Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE BY ESTATE HALE SPRAYER 
used two seasons. Bargain. JIM HADDAN, 1441 
Field Drive, Noblesville, Indiana. 


FERTO-POTS, PLANT EATS POT. GET TWO 
or three crops per season, same ground. Millions 
used. 250 x 2” $4.50—300,000 $9.00 M. 250 x 
2%” $5.00—300,000 $10.00 M. 250 x 3” $5.75— 
300,000 $11.50 M. 20% Collodial Phosphate $18.00 
ton; a Fertilizers, Tankage, Manures. Lit- 
erature free. ALLEN CO., Pittstown 25, N.J. 


WHITE OAK CHARRED BARRELS—FRESH- 
ly emptied, 50 gallon. Prices $4.00 each. 10— 
$35. 00. 20—$65.00. Write for prices on larger 
quantities. All f.o.b. Peoria, Illinois. Terms— 
money order or certified check with order. SHO- 
OFF ORCHARDS PRODUCTS CO., 107 N. 
Washington St., Peoria, Illinois—Phone 4-4128. 


MEDICAL 


LATEST METHODS TREATING PILES, FIS- 
tula. Colon-Stomach disorders. Write for free 
book. McCLEARY CLINIC AND HOSPITAL, 
E145, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POTATO GROWERS — JUST PUBLISHED 
1955 American Potato Yearbook. Contains vital 
information. Send $2.00. Complete volume 1950- 
55, $7.00. AMERICAN POTATO YEARBOOK, 
Box 3, 8 Elm Street, Westfield, New Jersey. 


MAKE TRACTOR YOU’LL LIKE, INEXPEN- 
sive, practical, few simple changes, from dis- 
carded automobile, three speeds, reverse. Printed 
details—send four dimes. TRACTORMAN, Box 
1446, Zephyrhills, Florida. 


MAILING LISTS—100,000 CAREFULLY SE- 
lected names in the Agricultural Field. Indi- 
vidual lists of Potato Growers, Tomato Growers, 
Corn Growers, and many others. Ideal for firms 
wishing to contact leading growers and —* 
For details write: MACFARLAND CO., Box 2, 
8 Elm St., Westfield, N. J. 


BUY WHOLESALE, SAVE UP TO 80% ON 
brand new, name brand merchandise. Free infor- 
mation. ALAN NNE, Box 135, Watertown, Conn. 


500 GUMMED STICKERS PRINTED WITH 
your name and address—65c. ARTPRINT, Box 
166, Sheboygan 11, Wisconsin. 


BUY SURPLUS FARM TOOLS, MACHIN- 
ery feed, jeep, tractor, hundreds others direct from 
U. Government at tremendous a. List 


$1.00. BOX 169 AAG, East Hartford 8, Conn. 


TOMATO GROWERS — JUST PUBLISHED 
1955 American Tomato Yearbook. Crammed with 
important facts. Send $2.00. Complete volume 
1949-55, $7.00. AMERICAN TOMATO YEAR- 
—— Box No. 3, 8 Elm Street, Westfield New 
Jersey. 


NATIONALLY KNOWN PRODUCTS: ELEC- 
tric hair clippers, hair dryers, body massagers, 
head-face vibrators, scissor grinders, foot mas- 
sagers, $10 each. Animal clippers $25. Barber’s 
razors, scissors, thinning shears, hair clippers, 
strops, hones, $4 each. FENDRICKS, 114 N. 6th 
Street, Allentown, Penna. 




















MAXIMUM RESULTS 


in hotbeds, coldframes & greenhouse 

achieved with our proven method. For 

complete information FREE write to: 
FOREIGN PRODUCTS CORP. 

283 McKinley Ave. East Orange, N.J. 

Send 10c for trial sample & copy of 

illustrated magazine “Life from Soil” 
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What Sells Vegetables—Eye Appeal or Taste Appeal? 


SOME VEGETABLE crops are ex- 
periencing lower per capita consump- 
tion rates. Yet the Census Bureau re- 
ports new families are being formed 
at the rate of 900,000 per year now, 
and consumer incomes are as high as 
ever. 

With these two factors in favor of 
increased demand for vegetable foods, 
it is a paradox that some vegetables 
are slipping in popularity. Our indus- 
try now often finds itself in a dilem- 
ma. How can we get people to eat 
more vegetables ? 

The answer to this is not simple, 
but Dr. Ora Smith, of Cornell Uni- 
versity’s department of Vegetable 
Crops, recently touched upon one 
important factor, quality. He was dis- 
cussing the consumption of potatoes, 
which has decreased from 172 pounds 
per person in 1923 to a little less than 
100 pounds per person now. He 
further points out that just during 
the past six years consumption has 
dropped 21 pounds per person, or the 
equivalent of a decrease of 57 million 
bushels per year for the country. A 
drop in consumption of a front-rank- 
ing vegetable like this has far-reach- 
ing consequences upon the growing 
industry. 

What caused the drop? Dr. Smith 
points out that during recent years 
we have paid more attention to de- 
veloping potato varieties with eye ap- 
peal than we have to developing po- 
tatoes with really good eating quali- 
ties. This he feels has contributed 
greatly to the decline in potato con- 
sumption. 

So, perhaps the first step in revers- 
ing this downward trend is to present 
consumers with potato varieties that 
have superior cooking and eating 
qualities. In addition, as Professor 

Smith suggests, we will have to tempt 
the housewife with more “easy-to- 
prepare - for - the - table” potatoes. 
Among these are pre-peeled potatoes, 
canned potatoes, frozen French fries, 
dehydrated mashed potatoes, and po- 
tato chips and sticks. 


Such an approach to some of our 
over-production and under-consump- 
tion problems is logical. A vegetable’s 
quality is its biggest and best sales- 
man. Just recently one of our editors 
visited a potato grower in Ohio. He 
put this question to him, “Which vari- 
ety of potato do you use in your own 
kitchen ?” 
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He replied quickly, “Cobbler.” 

Why was this? Because that variety 
was the best-tasting and best-cooking 
potato on his farm. It wasn’t the 
smoothest and best-looking potato, 
but it tasted the best. 

What did he grow for market? 
Katahdin covered most of his acreage. 
It is a large, smooth variety that is 
relatively easy to grow. We do not 
mean to say that one potato variety 
is so much superior to another. We 
mention this incident to illustrate this 
vital point: we need to place more 
emphasis on vegetable and potato 
varieties that have really superior in- 
ternal qualities. 

This is not the only answer to our 
marketing and consumption problems. 
It can be a small beginning in the big 
job of winning back the vegetable 
market. 


One of the Secrets 
of High Production 


AFTER reading the article in this 
issue on, “Vegetables Have Hard 
Year in Northeast,” the grower of 
peppers and tomatoes in particular 
will find it worth while to reread the 
editorial in the August issue entitled. 
“One Likes It Hot—the Other Cold.” 

Taking into consideration the 
unprecedented heat and rainfall in 
the Northeast this past summer, the 
reasons for some of the difficulties— 
such as blossom end rot and crack- 
ing of the fruit—experienced by 


CONVENTION 





**I'll tell you what time it is. It's time to get up!"" 


EDITORIALS 


growers of these two crops are made 
clear in the editorial. 

In both tomatoes and peppers, as 
pointed out in the editorial, high 
temperature with fluctuating soil 
moisture conditions frequently re- 
sults in blossom end rot, a trouble 
thought to be associated with a 
water deficiency in the plant. The 
plants pull some of the water out 
of the fruits from the blossom end 
and cells in that region disintegrate. 

The editorial states further: The 
problems of blossom end rot, radial 
cracking at the stem end, and con- 
centric cracking around the tomato, 
are frequently related to the variety 
and its ability to withstand fluctu- 
ating moisture conditions. In many 
seasons these problems can be par- 
tially avoided by proper irrigation. 
However, the surest way of avoid- 
ing cracking and blossom end rot 
troubles is to maintain a favorable 
soil structure for deep rooting. 

In this connection it is worthwhile 
to note the statement in the article 
in this issue on northeastern condi- 
tions that while the tomato crop in 
many New Jersey areas was a fail- 
ure, in other areas in the Garden 
state growers had as high as 10 to 14 
tons per acre, and that the secret to 
this phenomenon was _ well-drained 
land in good physical condition. 


Irrigation Pays 


PORTABLE irrigation systems have 
proved their worth in good soils 
in Louisiana, says Kenneth A. 
Koch, assistant engineer with Louisi- 
ana State University’s extension serv- 
ice. Many irrigation systems in the 
state practically paid for themselves 
last year, he says. 

Weather bureau records show that 
during the past 24 years Louisiana 
has experienced an average of six 
and one-half drought periods each 
year during which crops have needed 
water. A drought period is two weeks 
or more in which less than a quarter 
inch of rain has fallen. 


Coming Next Month 
Convention Issue 


@ VGAA’s 47th Convention Program 

@ State Queens Make National Debut 

@ Ohio’s Ferris Owen Reports on Vege- 
table Production in Russia 

@ Snowball Effects of Good Farm Man- 
agement 


® Northern 
Area 


Ohio’s Famous Greenhouse 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
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CELERY RESEARCHER 


WINS VAUGHAN AWARD 


RESEARCH PAPER on con- 
trol of blackheart of celery won 
the 1955 Vaughan award. The annual 
cash award and 
medal, sponsored 
by the Vaughan 
Seed Company, of 
Chicago, went to 
Dr. Carroll M. 
Geraldson, of the 
University of 
Florida’s Gulf 
Coast Experiment C. M. Geraldson 
Station at Bradenton. It was given 
for the best paper published in the 
1954 Proceedings of the American 
Society for Horticultural Science. 
Geraldson’s paper told how black- 
heart of celery can be completely con- 
trolled by applications of a calcium 
solution to the heart of the plant. 
Blackheart disease has occurred in 
nearly every celery growing area, but 
is most prevalent in warm areas such 
as Florida and California. In Florida 
alone, annual losses have been esti- 
mated at a million dollars. In Utah 
60 per cent of individual plantings 
have been lost, and similar losses 
have been reported in Wisconsin and 
New Jersey. In the lower Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas, blackheart losses 
were so great that growers were 
forced to stop growing celery. 


ARIZONA 
(Continued from page 9) 


cooling has proved efficient in re- 
ducing costs of handling lettuce. 

A new cantaloup variety, Arizona 
Sunrise, has been developed by the 
university, with particular reference 
to earliness and superior eating 
quality. Promising strains of can- 
taloup show resistance to crown 
blight, a rather serious disease, the 
cause of which is not known. The 
USDA is co-operating with the uni- 
versity in an expanding program in 
relation to this disease. 

There is underway a building pro- 
gram at the recently acquired 160- 
acre experimental farm in the Yuma 
Valley. This program will provide 
additional facilities, laboratories, 
and offices for vegetable research. 
Production of vegetables is now be- 
ing extended up the lower Gila 
River Valley known as the Wellton- 
Mohawk Division which extends 
east of Yuma 20 to 50 miles. This 
expanding irrigation project, sup- 
plied with Colorado River water, 
will bring under irrigation 75,000 
acres when completed. The South- 
ern Pacific Railroad provides poten- 
tial shipping facilities throughout 
this new development. THE Enp 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


As a special Christmas gift to 


...for YOU 


readers, AMERICAN VEGETABLE 


GROWER is offering books on vegetable growing and allied subjects 
at a discount of 10% on all orders for more than one book. 

Here is an opportunity to build up your Library—at reduced cost. 
Here, too, is an opportunity to order books for gifts at a reduced price. 
We can think of no better gift for a vegetable grower friend than a book 


on his favorite subject. 


Use the handy form below when 
the books you want, let us know 
vegetable growing subjects. 


® VEGETABLE PRODUCTION AND 
MARKETING. By Paul Work and 
John Carew. 537 pages—$4.72 


General chapters in the new second edition of 
this practical book cover culture, harvesting, 
storage, and marketing. Individual chapters 
cover the major crops including potatoes. 


@ DESTRUCTIVE AND USEFUL IN- 
SECTS. By Metcalf, Flint, and Met- 
calf. 1,071 pages—$11.00 


A completely revised and up-to-date edition of 
this famous book. Valuable descriptions and 
photographs of all vegetable insects. 


@ THE HOW-TO BOOK ON STRAW- 
BERRIES. By Robin Wyld. 112 pages 
—$1.50 


Written for the layman and 
cartoons showin ow to plant, 
harvest strawberries. 


@ INSECTS. By H. S. Zim 
Cottam. 157 pages—$1.00 


A handy guide to familiar American insects. 
Beautiful drawings of 225 insects in full color. 


® HOW TO MAKE A LIVING IN 
THE COUNTRY. By Fred Tyler— 
96 pages—$1.00 

The eight pages on roadside marketing are 

worth the price of the book. 


© VEGETABLE GROWING. By James 
E. Knott. 358 pages—$5.00 

General principles of equipment, seed supply, 
soil preparation and fertilization, irrigation, 
insect and disease control, storage, and mar- 
keting are covered in the new Fifth edition. 
The i half of the book is devoted to detailed 
discussions on the proper production of 71 
different cool and warm season crops. 


@ SWEET CORN. By Walter A. Huel- 
sen. 409 pages—$10.50 


A presentation and evaluation of all the facts 
from breeding and seed production to the 


illustrated with 
tend, and 


and C. 


ordering. If the list does not include 
. Our offer applies on all books on 


quality and nutritive value of the processed 
sweet corn. 


®@ HARNESSING THE EARTHWORM. 
By Thomas J. Barrett. 184 pages— 
$2.50 

A practical inquiry into soil-building, soil- 

conditioning, and plant nutrition through the 

action of earthworms, with instructions for 

intensive propagation and use of domesticated 

earthworms into biological soil-building. 


@® SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION 
FOR EASTERN UNITED STATES. 
By Harry Rubey. 209 pages—$3.50 

This book discusses where supplemental irri- 

gation is advisable; how to plan, install, and 

operate a satisfactory system; and what to 
expect from it. 


® GROWING FRUIT AND VEGE- 
TABLE CROPS. By T. J. Talbert. 
350 pages—$4.50 

Easy-to-follow fundamentals which influence 

and determine successful fruit and vegetable 

culture are set forth in this book. Supplemental 

irrigation is given special consideration, 


@ THE CARE AND FEEDING OF 
GARDEN PLANTS. 184 pages— 
$3.00 


The first book of its kind to acquaint the 
home gardener with plant hunger signs as 
they reveal themselves in lawns, on trees, 
shrubs, fruits, vegetables, house plants. Es- 
pecially prepared color plates make it easy to 
identify the deficiency symptoms. The book is 
authored by 14 leading authorities in their 
respective fields. 


® HUNGER SIGNS IN CROPS. 
pages—$4.50 

A plant may show unmistakable signs of 
hunger—nutritional deficiency—if we can only 
recognize them. Hunger Signs in Crops, es- 
pecially prepared for the farmer or gardener, 
is a companion book to The Care and Feeding 
of Garden Plants. 
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We urge you to send your order IMMEDIATELY—especially 


if the books are to be Christmas gifts. Remember . . 


. the 10% 


discount applies only if you order more than one book. 


All books sent postpaid on receipt of check or money order 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GRO 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, 
Willoughby, Ohio 


Please send me postpaid the following BOOKS: 


Enclosed is my check or money order for $_— 
a ae siaesetlipean gail 
a 


iain ictal neeeminde 


WER Willoughby, Ohio 
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BETTER SIZE - BETTER YIELDS 
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TRY THIS ASGROW HYBRID FOR HEAVIER YIELDS, MORE JUMBOS. 
ADAPTED FOR USE IN THE LEADING MAIN CROP AREAS. 


- QUICKER SPROUTING 
uw HIGHER SEEDLING VIGOR 


Ask your dealer for 
ASGROW VIGORPAK SEED 


when you order for next spring. 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, Inc. 


Breeders and growers of vegetable seeds since 1856 


Atlanta 2 © Cambridge, N.Y. ® Indianapolis 25 © Exmore, Va. © Memphis 2 
Milford, Conn. © Oakland 4 ® Salinas © San Antonio 11 ® Vineland, N.J. 
International division: Asgrow Export Corp., Milford, Conn. 





